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REPORTS. 

Revue de Philologie. Vol. VI. 
No. 4. Nov. 

1. Pp. 193-203. Critical remarks on Liv. XXIII-XXV, by O. Riemann. 
The author is preparing an edition of these books of Livy, and has made some 
emendations, 65 in all, which he here presents and discusses. The most of 
them, as he remarks, are not of great importance. I cite a few as samples. 
XXIII 5, 15 : Nee Hannibal se vicisse sentietnec Romani victos esse. Read : 
victos [se] esse. XXIV 6, 7 : Himera amnis, qui ferme dividit insulam, etc. 
Read: ferme [mediam] dividit. XXV 28, 6: inopiam quaeque (P aueauae)ipsi 
inter se fremere occulte soliti erant, conquesti. Read : inopia[?« alia~\que quae. 

2. Pp. 203-4. L. Havet discusses Quintil. 1, I, 24. For etiam brevia the 
Ambrosianus has ei *iniorevia, which is for ei and via with something like 
meliore between, and no doubt represents the true reading. 

3. P. 204. O. Riemann suppresses dt> before ' ' Ampvaviav in Thuc. II 80 as 
having grown out of a dittography of uk. 

4. P. 204. L. Havet expresses the opinion that Saturnian distichs were 
common at a certain period, and that the word elogium, i. e. eheyelov (distich), 
thus originated. 

5. Pp. 205-8. Book notices, chiefly by O. R. 

6. Revues des Revues, pp. 225-337 (end). France (completed), Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, Holland, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland. 

Vol. VII. No. 1. Feb. 

1. Pp. 1-5. On the exclamation malum, by Constant Martha. The author 
published an article on this subject in Vol. Ill, pp. 19-25, maintaining that 
malum as an exclamation always denoted impatience at some sort of folly. 
(See this Journal, No. I, p. 84). This view was questioned by E. P. Morris in 
this Journal, No. 10, pp. 208 ff. M. Martha writes the present article for the 
purpose of making known to the readers of the Revue the new examples found 
by Mr. Morris, and of defending the views expressed in his first article. 

2. Pp. 5-6. Ten passages of Pomponius Mela emended by L. Havet. 

3. Pp. 7-12. On certain omissions in the text of Demosthenes, by Henri 
Weil. Seven lacunae pointed out and filled. This article merits attention 
from students of Demosthenes. 

4. Pp. 13-22. On a Latin grammar in a MS of the eighth (?) century belong- 
ing to the library of Nancy, by A. Collignon. This grammar, or Glosa de par- 
tibus orationis, is composed of a series of extracts from ancient grammarians 
without much system. Sometimes the author is given, but in many cases this 
is neglected. The chief value of the work consists in the fact that it contains 
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a considerable number of hitherto unknown passages of the grammarian Vir- 
gilius Maro. [In one of these the question whether the nominative can properly 
be called a case or not is discussed and decided affirmatively. The subject is 
viewed, however, from a standpoint very different from that of modern gram- 
marians.] 

5. P. 22. L. Havet emends a verse of Naevius (Nonius, ed. Quicherat, p. 
159 M., 6) : put cum before sis. 

6. P. 22. In Xen. Resp. Lac. 2, 6, O. Riemann proposes nal etc [to elg] 
HTJKOQ \hv~\ avgavecdai are. 

7. Pp. 23-32. On the Paris MSS of the Distichs of Cato, by Max Bonnet. 
The only edition of Cato (F. Hauthal, Berlin, 1870) that pretends to make any 
use of the Paris MSS is exceedingly unreliable. H. J. Miiller called attention 
to this fact in 1876, and in the same year the Revue Critique (II, p. 187) 
exposed the carelessness of Hauthal. But these warnings were fruitless, as is 
shown by the most recent edition (Poetae Latini minores, ed. Aem. Baehrens, 
vol. Ill, Lipsiae, 1S81). Bonnet examines and classifies the MSS in question, 
comparing them with others, and discusses a considerable number of passages, 
taking occasion to investigate some metrical and grammatical points. 

8. Pp. 33-60. Criticism of Greek texts at the £cole des Hautes Etudes 
(Continuation. See this Journal, No. 12, p. 491.) II. Demosthenes. Y. dis- 
cusses nal yap toi and submits 43 emendations. I. Y. shows that nal yap toi is 
not a quasi-synonym of nal yap, but rather of Totydproi (itaque). One difficulty 
(p. 358, ch. 56) he proposes to remove by emendation (nal yap [oij toi., or some- 
thing of the sort). 2. The emendations, though rarely convincing, all merit 
attention. 

9. T. 60. Y. calls attention to the fact that in Dobree's Adversaria on Soph. 
Trachin. 574 we find "aenigma Sophocle dignum," for which Y. wishes to read 
' sphinge dignum.' 

10. Pp. 61-64. Seven passages of L. Annaei Senecae dialogorum, Lib. I, 
discussed and emended by J. van der Vliet. 

11. P. 64. For excoluisse in Martial, Epigr. VI 52, 4, Henri Le Foyer pro- 
poses expoliisse, which he finds on the margin of a variorum edition. 

12. P. 64. In Prudentius, Cathemerinon 2, 12, E. C. restores palkscet for 
pallescit from a good MS. 

13. Pp. 65-77. Emile Chatelain publishes a work entitled Exempla diver- 
sorum auctorum, contained in a Vatican MS (Reginensis 215) of the ninth cen- 
tury, and, in abridged form, in a MS (4883 A) of the tenth century in the 
national library of Paris. It contains a list of 250 verses selected from different 
poets for the purpose of illustrating quantity in various words. In Reginensis 
215 the words illustrated are written opposite the verses in which they occur, 
and are provided with quantity marks. In most instances the author is given, 
but this is so often erroneously done that no confidence can be placed in the 
assignment of verses not otherwise known to us. The examples are evidently 
taken, not from the texts of the authors cited, but from grammarians and from 
anthologies now lost. A supposed " interim," for instance, is illustrated thus : 
"Iuv.: Interim veteres laudat lasciva patronos," which should be: "Martial. 
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( v 34. 7) : inter tam veteres ludat 1. p." Chatelain has succeeded in assigning 
all the verses except about twenty to their authors. Some of the twenty are 
barbarous. 

14. Pp. 78-81. Remarks on certain passages of the Libellus pro synodo of 
Ennodius, by L. Duchesne. This author uses the inflated, affected style which 
we find in the Opus Paschale of Sedulius (see this Journal, No. 9, p. 115). 
Duchesne emends a few passages. 

15. P. 81. Michel Breal expresses the opinion that in Liv. Ill 33, 8 (with 
Doling' s emendation, est for esset) privatus is equivalent to reus. 

16. P. 82-94. Unpublished text of Domninus of Larissa on arithmetic, with 
translation and commentary, by Ch. Em. Ruelle and J. Dumontier. This 
work is devoted to the solution of a single problem — how to divide one frac- 
tion or "ratio" by another. The author, being unacquainted with the method 
of inverting the divisor and multiplying, resolves the dividend into two factors, 
one of which shall be equal to the divisor. This he does in four ways, one 
of which I give : To divide Jj 2 - by f. Let ^- — f = f X !• But 3 : 12 : : 4 : x 
— 16. Hence J g 2 - = - 1 / x f , and -\ 2 --±- § = - 1 /- = -|. In the original, of course, 
no equations are written. Diagrams, however, are used; but they seem to 
have been added by some one else, for the text does not mention them. 

17. Pp. 94-96. Note on a MS of Bourges containing Cicero's Letters, by E. 
Chatelain. This note demonstrates the worthlessness of the MS in question, 
and is published for the purpose of saving others a useless journey to Bourges. 

18. Pp. 97-101. Note on two MSS of the Historia Apollonii regis Tyri, by 
O. Riemann. Among the many MSS of this romance, two of the thirteenth 
century, now in Rome, have a common text which is totally different from that 
of the other MSS. They present a developed text which in places is a literary 
improvement. I give a sample. Ordinary text (ch. 32) : " Et cum puella 
Deum deprecaretur, subito piratae apparuerunt." The two MSS (M R) : 
" Puella levavit manus et ait : Pater Apolloni, si vivis, vale, et sancta desideria, 
valete. Et dum hec diutius loquitur, supervenerunt pirate." Riemann collates 
a few chapters. 

19. P. 102. L. Havet gives a new metrical division of a verse of Naevius 
(Nonius, 486, 27), and emends Statius, Achil. I, 73 {imum for ununi). 

20. Pp. 103-12. Book notices, chiefly by the editors. 

M. W. Humphreys. 



Neue Jahrbtjcher ftjr Philologie und Padagogik. Fleckeisen u. Masius. 
1881. 

VIII-IX. 

85. PP- 5I3-33- Review by W. Clemm of Meyer's Griechische Gram- 
matik, Leipzig, 1880. A connected, scientific presentation of the subjects per- 
taining to Greek grammar was lacking. Kilhner's work was a dozen years old, 
and when it appeared was not up with the times. Only one class of the forms 
had been treated — the verb, by Curtius. The other systems of inflections as 
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well as phonology needed a new discussion which would use all the material 
which had been gathered. So we were all ready to welcome the work of 
Meyer. He takes the newest hypotheses as his starting-point. In this he is a 
little intemperate. Sometimes he is not ready to retain the old view even 
where the new view offers no more plausible explanations. As long as no 
strong root-forms are shown for airo, avd, av&og, dXAoc, etc ., the reviewer does not 
share the author's prejudice against a where it is not a weak form of a. He 
considers Svk-vu to be quite unsupported, and thinks the root 6an as possible as 
ay and apx. He believes Meyer to be unjust toward sporadic changes. niSvarai 
and OKidva-ai cannot be explained as dialectic variations. Meyer's view of 
final a in adverbs like /ca/l<jf (that it is brought by analogy from cf, ckt6^, etc.) 
is not so probable as that of Curtius (that -uf =-ar). A chapter on the use and 
force of the accent is needed. The work, then, gives us a skilfully arranged 
view of Greek grammar according to the latest theories and based on exten- 
sive material. It does not, however, give the reasons for the views which are 
expressed, nor a complete and reliable repertorium of the facts of the language. 

(76.) pp. 534-36. G. H. Muller in Soph. Trach. 651 reads xp^vov nalaidv 
for x- Ke'Aaytov, comparing Soph. O. T. 561 , Ajax 600, Phil. 493. In Trach. 958 
for fiovvov he reads jiulvv (' weak,' ' exhausted,' cf. Nicand. Ther. 32) to give the 
desired contrast to aX/a/nov. In Ant. 351 for sl-crai he reads kSi^erai, construed 
with two accusatives on the analogy of mudevu, etc. 

In Soph. El. 1394, J. Golisch reads olfia for aifia, comparing Horn. II 752. 

86. pp. 537-42. H. Stadtmtiller offers conjectural emendations to the 
Homeric hymn to Hermes, jivuv for jif/ ISav, 92 ; apdsv&uaaq for adpdaf obaag, 
106, to introduce a reference to the watering as well as the feeding of the cattle ; 
similarly apdfiovg for aypovc, 399, cf. 2 521 ; /3(/?<zf tcooI KvpiraAafi/jaev for fiijia, 
■Koal Kap-KaXipousiv, 225, cf. 357 ; Kivrpuv for nepTo/tvv, 336 (cf. Ar. Clouds 444 
and the scholion /civrpuv \tyerai Kal 6 KAtirTtft') ; obpavov for upaivuv 425 ; 
oirvpdi^uv for amvdy lav, 305, cf. Photius onvp&iC,uv ■ a<j>a6aC,etv, etc. ; HXaKrav 
for anovav, 280 ; avefr/vag for p.kjirfAa^, 437 ; vk' 6/j.oKA-fjc for vko ttoaItjq, 373 ; 
ttansTo for iirXero, 1 1 7, cf. 426, 440 ; kviirijv, for eavrSv, 239, cf. A 402, k 448, c 446, 
etc. 

(64.) p. 542. R. Dressier in Stobaeus Anth. CXX 27 reads d a vara yap 
yiyvsrai dtakvaiq tca/iovrog G&jiaTOS rov pvtifiov izr} p y# iv r of nr\ 

87. pp. 543-52. K. von Jan defends his view (Jahrb. 1879, pp. 577 fg., 
see Am. Jour. Phil. I 373, II 531) that the Greek flutists regularly played 
two flutes (oboes) at the same time, one flute giving the melody, the other 
accompanying it on a higher note which was probably like that in the modern 
Greek churches, merely the keynote, dominant, or sub-dominant. The use of 
the two flutes is shown by the Greek vases which bear scenes of banquets, etc. 
In the museum at Munich a double flute is represented on 20 vases with black 
figures, and on 37 with red figures. On one side of another vase is a satyr with 
a flute in each hand ; on the other side is a satyr with a single flute in the left 
hand, but the position of the right hand indicates that he has thrown the other 
flute into the air. If this one example be granted, then the Munich vase collec- 
tion contains 59 examples of the double flute and not one of the single flute. 
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If the two flutes were customary at banquets, doubtless they were at concerts, 
where the music would be more elaborate. 

That the two flutes sounded different notes is indicated most clearly by the 
words of Aristoxenus in Plutarch de mm. 36 vironpiveie yap av Tig anoixw avlrirov 
ndrepdv irore ovpfovovoiv ol av'koi $j ov, in connection with the definition of 
Pseudo-Euclid demus. 8 ciip^uva pev ovv [SiaoTripaTa] kori did, reaadpav, did mvre, 
ktX, and idTi di cvpij>avla pev npaaig dvo <p-&6yym> b^vTepov ml fiapvrepov. 

88. pp. 553-61. J. S. Kroschel on the N tyefamnrmiv in the oldest MSS of 
Plato. Greek grammarians assert that Attic prose-writers used this v in the 
dat. plur in -ci, the 3 pers. sing, in -e, and verbs ending in -at, no matter whether 
consonant or vowel followed, and that to this statement paprvpei naaa f}i/3^og. 
We must then believe that this was the custom in the MSS used by these 
grammarians ; but that the Athenians in the time of their earliest prose-writ- 
ings did not regard the v as a fixed element of the endings is shown by the 
usage of Aristophanes, who has always been considered a model of Attic style. 
He prefers the v e<j>. to elision, but avoids it before consonants as far as he can, 
except where he introduces old-fashioned forms like roloiv, pa&qTaZoiv, etc. He 
uses it before consonants only about once in 50 verses, most frequently in 
ecrriv. But the copyist changed even the words of poets by attaching the v. 
So in Eur. Andr. 275 t/W was changed to i/Mev, Hel. 316 e/Uf to eXegev. 
Probably the final vowel was written in the copy and f/A&e 6 t6koq seemed 
obviously wrong. In poetry we are generally able to detect such insertions by 
the metre. 

In Plato the wearisome repetition of the forms with v is due mainly to the 
codex Clarkianus. This codex is compared by Kroschel with the codex Vene- 
tus which was written in the XII century. The independence of the latter is 
shown and that its readings have not been corrupted by conjectures. It is 
thought that the sources of these two codices were divided before the V cen- 
tury. Since the Ven. gives in many points the older tradition, it deserves more 
weight than the Clarkianus. This would remove the v from at least half the 
cases. It is noticeable that in the dialogues of the first tetralogy, a " second 
hand" (conjectured by Kroschel to be Arethas himself) has erased a large pro- 
portion of the unnecessary cases of v. It is possible that the MS from which 
the Clark, was copied had many abbreviations and used the same mark for 
eari and eoriv. This conjecture is confirmed by the fact that ear' no longer 
appears in the MS and «x#' only rarely. Moreover, in the Platonic MSS this 
v is wrongly inserted in the quotations from Pindar, Simonides, and Euripides. 
In this connection Kroschel conjectures in the ode of Simonides quoted Prot. 
346 d, that the original was eirel ovtiv', etc., (for ewei&' vplv evpuv where Bergk 
now reads eiri r' vppiv), comparing the gnome ascribed to Simon. Amorg. 
Ttapizav d' apupog ovTig ovS' aicypiog. 

89. pp. 561-64. K. J. Liebhold in Plato's Parmenides 1 35 d for sTjcvoov de 
aav-bv ko.1 yiipvaaat reads inlvaw kx\. ; in 160 d he inserts olov re between 
yiyvaoKtcdai and brav. In 164 a for ovre ravra ov-9' erepa ecTiv avrf> he reads 
oiire Tama amip oW erepd kcriv avrov (sc. tov pi) bvTog). In Gorgias 500 c he omits 
ov before ri av ucMov and kni before rdvde tov fiiov. In 501 a read i] 6" iripa 
TTJs r/dovj/g npbg yv y Sepaweia avry koTiv airaoa, ovre ti Trp> <jwaiv CKf^apivi] ovre 
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ttjv airiav KOjuSij arix"^ in* avrf/v ZpxeTcu dAdywc kt'X, In 503 c, tovto 6£ Tix"1 
tiq elvai read elrj av for elvai. In 513 b, to form the desired contrast with tC 
aXloTp'tL), ofioloyoviiivifi tu Uya is suggested for Isyofiivuv ran Xoyuv. In 513 
d, the use of wpdj qdovfjv 6/ufalv is illustrated by 521 a, Phaedrus 272 d, Laws 
X 866 c and Ep. 317 d. In 513 e it is suggested that gkottu may have been 
dropped by the copyist after o depairevofiev. 

co. pp. 565-68. Critical notes of H. Marquardt on Galen rrepl ipvxvs 
rraSav. 

91. pp. 569-592. A notice by F. Hultsch of Vorlesungen liber die 
Geschichte der Mathematik von M. Cantor. I. Leipzig, 1880. The book is 
rich in interest and instruction. The treatment of the decimal and sexages- 
imal systems is commended and amplified. The Hbrews like the Egyptians 
originally followed the decimal system ; cf. the tithes of the Mosaic legislation, 
the dimensions of the tabernacle, and the report of the temple of Solomon, in 
the book of Chronicles. In this last, however, as in the (post-exilian ?) descrip- 
tion of Noah's ark and in the vision of Ezekiel, we see also the influence of the 
Babylonian system. But the 300, 60, 30 ells became decimal at once when 
transferred to their value in Hebrew roods. So the Babylonian measure of 360 
ells becomes the Greek stade of 600 feet or 100 opyviai. So the superficial 
irle&pov was 100 ft. square. The Greeks took from Babylon their geometry 
only as it pertained to astronomy. 

92. pp. 593-637. An elaborate discussion of the templa of the augurs 
by P. Regell, intended to serve as a sort of supplement to Nissen's work 
on the templum. Much confusion has prevailed because the different templa 
were not distinguished. A comparison of the various statements of the an- 
cients shows that while the augur turned to the south for the observation of 
the lightning, he generally turned towards the east to observe the flight of birds. 
In Livy I 18 (the inauguration of Numa) the clause dextras ad meridiem partes, 
laevas ad septentrionem esse dixit [originally did/] is thought to be an interpola- 
tion from an old marginal note. Livy would have used the technical sinistras, 
not laevas, and the templum in question is the whole heaven, thus for the obser- 
vation of lightning and not of birds, as Romulus was declared king by light- 
ning on the left. At the close of the article the Umbrian templum is discussed 
in opposition to the views both of Breal and Kirclihoff. The discussion, which 
is accompanied by figures and full quotations from the monuments, cannot be 
condensed to a brief statement. 

93. pp. 637-40. K. P. Schulze criticises Die Elegien des Tibullus erklart 
von Fabricius. Berlin, 1881. The edition evidently is intended for dilettanti 
of whom the editor is one. He has followed Baehrens blindly in spite of all 
warnings and has allowed important works to escape him. Schulze in the main 
commends F. Leo's treatment of some elegies of Tibullus in Kiessling and Wila- 
mowitz-Mollendorffs Philolog. Untersuchungen II. Leo endeavors to follow 
in the path opened by Vahlen (Berlin Acad. 1878). He is successful in his 
characterisation of the poet and in tracing the development of thought in the 
first six elegies of the first book. 

94. pp. 641-50. R. Klussmann criticises Engelmann's Bibliotheca Script. 
Classicorum 8th ed. I, 1880. Philology had a right to demand more careful 
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revision of the work. The editor needs a more intimate than usual acquaintance 
with the history of Greek and Roman literature, combined with perfect familiarity 
with the 'ovofiaaTUi6v of philology and long years of training in the book trade. 
Thus Preuss, the editor of this revision, catalogues books which do not exist, 
does not distinguish properly between homonymous writers, and does not give 
with sufficient care the particulars, if an article has been republished. 

95. pp. 650-52. C. Friclt holds that 6 x a P°7P a <t> iK °<; Tivaf, Strabo II 5, 17, 
does not refer, as has been thought of late, to the map of the world which was 
prepared by Augustus. The article is generic, used to denote the whole class 
of maps. The adjective differs from yeaypa<j>in6£ only as including the details 
(irotK&fiaTa) of the situation of cities, nations, etc 

(57-) PP- 652-55. A. Doring on Horace, Car. I 6. Kiessling, in Philolog. 
Untersuch. II, 1 881, endeavors to save the generally condemned fourth strophe 
(quis Martem tunica tectum adamantina, etc., cf. Kenufivd/ievoc aii?o« x a ^ K $) by 
assigning to these scenes from the Iliad a symbolical relation with the rest of 
the ode. Doring goes much farther. The strophe assumes Agrippa's per- 
fect familiarity with the Iliad. He remembers who were put to flight by 
Diomed ope Palladis, Horn. B 330 fg., 850 fg. Ares and Aphrodite correspond to 
Antony and Cleopatra ; thus a Homeric allusion is introduced which has a 
highly characteristic reference to the achievements of Octavian and Agrippa. 
In Meriones, Horace had in view Horn. N 298-305, where Idomeneus and 
Meriones are compared with Ares and his son 4>6/3oc With these now Octavian 
and Agrippa are compared. 

In the last line of the ode, non praeter solitum leves, the negative belongs only 
to praeter solitum as a litotes, a strengthened more solito. The poet represents 
himself as a true Anacreontist. 

X. 

96. pp. 657-70. Fr. Susemihl on the date of the composition of the Phaedrus 
of Plato. In the Jahrbucher, 1880, pp. 707 fg. (see Am. Journ. Phil. II 531) he 
had examined Usener's arguments in support of the view that the Phaedrus 
was written 403 or 402 B. C. Since then Wilamowitz-Mollendorff had entered 
the field with a series of new arguments for this view. Wilamowitz says that 
the Phaedrus is the program of. the Platonic dialogue, a new branch of litera- 
ture, and thus it is hardly conceivable that other dialogues should have pre- 
ceded it. But, says Susemihl, how can a composition be a program of the 
dialogue in which there is no express mention of the dialectic form for the 
presentation of thought, and which is not itself a pure dialogue, but in which 
three speeches are introduced ? To regard this as a program of Plato's work 
as an author would be as one-sided as to regard it as a program of his work as 
teacher. It is at least by no means a program of the Socratic dialogue. In it 
Socrates is far from being a barren critic and intellectual midwife for other 
men's ideas. Krische held that the Phaedrus was composed during the life- 
time of Socrates, and he strove to show that it presented a particularly faithful 
picture of the historic Socrates. Now the attempt is made to persuade us that 
the widest deviation from truth in its representation of Plato's master is the 
best argument for the early composition of the dialogue, even during his life- 
time. But is it conceivable that years before Socrates's death, Plato, at the age 
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of twenty-four, from the standpoint of his own theory of ideas, should put on 
the mask of Socrates to announce to the world what and how he will teach, 
both in his writing and orally? The Phaedrus is indeed a program, but a pro- 
gram of Plato's metaphysics and logic, of his dialectics and theory of ideas. 

97. pp. 670-72. W. H. Roscher recognizes the hero Adristas (Paus. VIII 
4, 1) as named from the art of weaving and preparing wool which Areas learned 
from him. (For such names cf. Aairuv, M&ttuv, Kspdav, cooks and butlers in 
Lacedaemon.) The name is derived from arpiov (Attic ijrpiov), which Curtius 
derives from the root va, ' weave.' 'Arpicryg then would be ' weaver.' For the 
rf for r before p cf. 'Arpia and 'Adpia, 'ATpa/iiiTTiov and 'Adpafivrriov. 

98. pp. 673-91. M. Mttller offers linguistic and critical notes to Livy, 
Books XX1V-XXVI, a companion to his text edition in the Bibliotheca 
Teubneriana. 

99. pp. 692-96. H. Ronsch on cophinus and faenunt, Juvenal III 14, VI 
542. In III 14, quorum cophinus faenumque supellex introduces the reader to 
the domestic life of the Jews who dwelt in the once sacred grove of Egeria. 
In VI the Iudaea tremens is represented as she leaves this home for her busi- 
ness. (Interpres legum Solymarum, as the teacher of the Mosaic law to the 
Roman women who were proselytes ; magna sacerdos arioris, mockingly, in con- 
trast with the magnus sacerdos templi of Jerusalem, since she dwelt in the grove ; 
summa fida internuntia caeli, probably as held in higher esteem as prophets 
than the augurs.) The basket and hay were characteristic of the Jews as Jews, 
and the correct explanation is preserved in an old scholion to VI 542, according 
to which the basket was for the keeping warm of cooked food and hot water 
for the Sabbath. The hay served to protect it and keep in the heat. The 
rabbinical strictness in the observation of the Sabbath and the rules for the 
keeping of food warm are well known. 

100. pp. 697-706. J. Beloch discusses the arrangement of the history of 
Timaeus. The work was divided into books by the author, and the number of 
books can be determined approximately. The history of Agathocles, covering 
23 years, was narrated in five books, but this was the story of his own time, in 
which he naturally would be most interested and of which he would write 
with the most details. The century from the Athenian expedition cannot then 
have filled more than 15 or 20 books. It is known that he described the Attic 
war in his thirteenth book, so twelve books remain for the earliest history of 
the West. Thus to the death of Agathocles we get a general estimate of 
35 to 40 books which agrees well with our citations, which go to book 38. The 
fragments are discussed and the conclusion reached that we can form a pretty 
satisfactory conception of the plan of the first half of the work, but from the 
seventeenth book to the end we have only six citations with the number of the 
book added. The following scheme is proposed for the work : I, till the cap- 
ture of Troy 1334; II to 01. I, 776; III-VI, Greek colonization of the West, 
to about Ol. L, 580; VII-IX, history of the West, to the time of Gelo, about 
OI. L-LXX, 580-500; X, to the battle of Himera, Ol. LXX-LXXIV, 500-480; 
XI, to the overthrow of the Deinomenids, Ol. LXXV-LXXVII, 480-468 ; XII, 
the democracy to the Attic war, Ol. LXXVIII-LXXXVII, 468-428; XIII, 
Attic war, 01. LXXXVIII-XCI, 428-412; XIV, first war with Carthage, Ol. 
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XCII, 412-408 ; XV, siege of Acragas, 01. XCIII 1-2, 408-406 ; XVI-XXIV, 
Dionysius I and II, Ol. XCIII 3-CV, 405-356; XXV-XXVII, anarchy, Ol. 
CVI-CVIII, 356-344; XXVIII-XXX, Timoleon, Ol. CIX-CX, 344-336; 
XXXI-XXXIII, Oligarchy, 01. CXI-CXIV, 336-320; XXX 1 V-XXXVIII, 
Agathocles, 01. CXV-CXXII, 320-289; Appendix, Ol. CXXIII-CXXVIII, 
288-264. 

101. pp. 707-20. H. Peter commends warmly Ribbeck's life of Ritschl. 

XI. 

102. pp. 721-31. M. Wohlrab defends himself against the charge brought 
by Schanz of critical incompetence in the treatment of the text of Plato. 

103. pp. 732-39. Emendations to the text of Plato's Laws by K. J. Lieb- 
hold. 

104. pp. 739-40. F. Blass queries whether we have a work by Simmias of 
Thebes in an anonymous treatise published by Stephanus in an appendix to 
his Diogenes Laertius (by Mullach, Frag. Phil. I 544) under the title 'Avavv/iov 
twos dialO-tic; Aopiicy dialenTu. A reference to the disaster of Aigospotami as 
recent proves the date of the composition. From one passage the name of 
the author has been thought to be Mt/tnf. The treatise is identified by Blass 
with Nos. 5-11 of the works of Simmias as enumerated by Suidas. 

105. pp. 741-48. E. Rohde, "Leucippus and Democritus once more." He 
inquires how it happened that Leucippus, who, according to Aristotle and 
Theophrastus, had developed the complete atomic theory, is not mentioned by 
Lucretius or Sextus Empiricus, or indeed by any one outside the circle of 
Aristotle and Theophrastus, while all the praise is heaped on the head of Demo- 
critus. It is unexampled in the history of Greek philosophy that the inventor 
of an original theory and founder of a school based thereon should have left 
no traces in the memory of his own school, and that Epicurus could deny that 
he had ever existed. Rohde thinks that certain works which were ascribed to 
Leucippus in the time of Aristotle were afterwards assigned to Democritus. 

106. pp. 748-52. Critical notes by O. Schmidt on Xenophon's Hiero, 
II and VII. 

107. p. 752. H. Rohl, in Kaibel, Epigr. Graeca 706 (Welcker, Syll. p. 91), 
would read, not KvSuvoq nXt/aiov, but Kvdavoc; (= KvSwiov firfkov) wlTjaiov. 

108. pp. 753-63. H. Schweizer-Sidler praises Havet, de Saturnio Latin- 
orum versu, Paris, 1S80. " The book as a whole is so important, shows so much 
learning, thoroughness and acumen, is so instructive for the old Latin language 
and poetry, that slight criticisms upon it are not becoming." 

(42.) pp. 763-65. Conjectural emendations by M. Hertz to Seneca rhetor, 
Apuleius, Fl. Vopiscus, Ammianus Marcellinus. 

(57-) pp. 766-68. E. Hoffmann on Horace, Car. II 1,4 fg. and 2i,uncta 
cruoribus he considers unlatin (we should expect uncta crum-e) and would read 
functa cruoribus. In v. 21 he would read audere . . . video for audire . . . videor. 

109. pp. 769-83. J. Woltjer, de archetypo quodam codice Lucretiano. After 
an examination of the six books he comes to the conclusion " fuisse olim codi- 
cem, cuius paginae ternos denos versus continerent, hunc codicem parum accu- 
rate transcriptum fuisse, multis locis schedarum supremas et infimas partes 
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mutilatas et corruptas fuisse, vix ut legi possent, singulos autem versus dimidi- 
atos fuisse, in binis lineis ut scripti essent, haud inepte contendi posse videtur, 
huic exemplari lector quidam et Lucretii arte et Epicuri philosophia satis 
imbutus suas adnotationes inseruit, versibus quibusdam comparationis causa alios 
adscripsit, aut ut poetam sibi ipsum contra dlcere ostenderet, atque singuloram 
locorum argumenta paucis verbis, interdum ex Epicuro sumptis, expressa in 
margine adnotavit, qui codex cum deinde transcriberetur ab homine rudiset 
imperito, fieri non potuit quin multi versus e margine in contextum irreperent 
et saepius in fine paginae adderentur." 

no. pp. 783-S4. K. Dziatzko, vs. 648, 649 of the Hecyra of Terence 
belong after 654. 

111. pp. 785-801. E. Zarncke, on the so-called vocabula Graecanica in the 
titles of the odes of Horace ; a supplement to his dissertation on the same sub- 
ject (Strasburg, 1880), in which he had discussed these headings as found in the 
MSS. Here he treats of them as found in the old editions and finds his former 
conclusion confirmed, that they had been thrown overboard rightly, as useless 
pedantry of the schools of the rhetoricians. 

112. pp. 802-04. J. H. Schmalz "notices" Theilmann Uber Sprache und 
Kritik des lateinischen Apolloniusromanes, 1881. 

113. pp. 805-07. K. Welzhofer holds that the MS of Pliny which was 
bought by Cosimo de' Medici was not of the younger Pliny, as conjectured by 
Voigt, but was of the elder Pliny's works, probably cod. L. 

(83.) pp. 807-08. Miscellaneous conjectures to Latin authors by K. E. Georges. 

114. p. 808. W. H. Roscher reads nactus for f actus, Veil. Paterculus 
II 17, 3- 

XII. 

115. pp. 809-15. H. Stadtmuller. Conjectural emendations to the Homeric 
Hymns. 

116. pp. 815-16. C. Cron on Plato's Gorgias corrects a view which Hertz had 
expressed and shows that in 52ie the expression bvwep irpbg IIw/lov eteyov is 
exact, since 463 fg. Socrates is continually aiming at Polus although in conver- 
sation with Gorgias. 

117. pp. 817-23. H. Flach denies the Indogermanic origin of the Prome- 
theus myth, asserts that it sprang up on Greek soil, and that the original mean- 
ing of the myth is made certain by the etymology of the Titan's name, which 
cannot be separated from irpofi^Beia, irpo/irtdr/g, etc., and must be identified with 
Updvoog, whom the scholion on Thuc. I 3 names as the son of Deucalion. But 
in spite of the indications of Aesch. Prom. 85, 381, Pindar Ol. VII 44, Arist. 
Birds 1511, we are expected to swallow Kuhn's theory whole. Perhaps in this 
myth two originally distinct versions, one from Peloponnesus, the other from 
Lemnos, have become mingled. The connection of the Heracles myth with 
that of Prometheus is of subordinate importance. It is conjectured that at the 
bottom of the Prometheus story was the worship of a Pelasgian divinity whom 
the Greeks identified with various local heroes, as Qopwevc (perhaps the fire, 
thief), Hp6voo(, Jlpofirfievq. The Aeschylean Prometheus as son of Tala is 
avTdx6uv, just as the Argive Phoroneus according to Acusilaus was the first man, 
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and the Lemnian Prometheus through his marriage with Hesione ('Aairi) was 
conceived as the progenitor of the human race just as Phoroneus at Argos. 

118. pp. 823-24. An amphora in the Berlin Museum is declared by K. 
Wieseler to represent Heracles to the Greeks as a Scytho-Germanic god. Her- 
acles, according to his view, was not Phoenician, but a German war and sun 
god ; he went to Greece and there was changed into a hero. The name Hera- 
cles and the words on the vase are explained by the writer from the German. 

119. pp. 825-31. F. Kern, Critical and exegetical notes to Soph. Ant. 392, 
601,1061 fg. 

120. pp. 831-32. A. Lowinski. Conjectural emendations to Aesch. Sept. 
10-13, t° read v/iag tie XPV "Sv, nal tov iXkc'movTa, n | f/pr/g aKfiaiag, ml rbv il-i)f5ov 
Xpovw I Pa&gtii/j.' £-' ak&aivovra aajiarog itoav, | apav t' lxov8' exaerov, ao-jrep ovv 
irpsxei kta. 

121. pp. 833-38. H. Rumpf finds a remarkable example of the digamma 
on an inscription from the first century B. C, which was found near Sebastopol 
in the Chersonese Heracleia, and first published in 1880. ra evocva is found in 
the sense of ra cvcrrovda, vini libatione sancita. Over the stands v which cannot 
be taken as a correction for oc, since no trace of v for 01 nor of ov for v is found in 
the inscription. That v was used sometimes as a representative of the digamma 
is shown by Curtius, Gzge. 564 fg., and it is to be remembered that peculiarities 
of this kind would be retained longer in the formulae of sacrifices than else- 
where. 

122. pp. 839-40. W. H. Roscher in Caesar, Bell. civ. Ill 109, 5, would 
read quorum alter accepto vulnere torpore (or rigore) occupatus per suos pro occiso 
sublatus, alter interfectus est. 

123. pp. 841-49. O. Wichmann justifies his view of Schwarz's work on the 
Demonax of Lucian, which was criticised in this volume of the Jahrbiicher pp. 
327 fg. by Ziegler, who disputed the disordered state of the Demonax. Wich- 
mann endeavors to prove interpolations and other evidences of revision. 

124. pp. 850-56. J. G. Cuno. Etruscan Studies : Tarquinius Priscus, 
Servius Tullius, Tanaquil. The original story probably brought Tarquinius 
into connection with Corythus, a country, not the city Cortona as is often sup- 
posed. Corythus is the country which was promised to Aeneas. See Verg. 
Aen. IX 10, X 71 9. From Corythus to Corinthus was but a step, and thence arose 
the story that Tarquin's father was a Corinthian exile. Priscus must be the Latin 
translation of the Etruscan Lucumo (cf. Livy I 34) which meant rex. He is not 
' the old' in contrast with L. Tarquinius Superbus; he would be maior in that 
relation. In Livy I 32, the prisci Latini are the citizens of Latium with full 
rights, corresponding to the populus Romanus Quiritium. So also Servius 
(Tullus) has nothing to do with servus, but is a translation of the Etruscan Mas- 
tarna, a modification of the Latin magister with the suffix -tia, which is very 
frequent in Etruscan. From Fabretti's Corpus Inscript. Corssen cites macstre, 
identical with magister. So Tanaquil is said to have received in Rome another 
name, Caecilia. But this is only a translation of her other name. It is con- 
cluded that the myths pertaining to these three persons were brought to Roman 
soil by Etruscan conquerors and colonists, and were adopted there as so much 
else of the Etruscan civilization was adopted. 
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(18.) pp. 857-67. F. Hankel, the ancient Roman camp according to Poly- 
bius, a reply to Nissen's article, pp. 129 fg. of this volume of the Jahrbttcher. 

125. pp. 868-70. Ph. Thielmann commends Heerdegen's Untersuchungen 
zur lateinischen Semasiologie, speaking in detail of the use of orare, 

T. D. Seymour. 



Weiske on the Articular Infinitive. 

The pedagogical section of the Jahrbiicher, which is edited by Professor 
Masius, does not fall within the scheme of these reports, although the articles 
are often of considerable interest, both theoretical and practical. In the volume 
for 1882 (pp. 494-504, 529-42) Dr. G. A. Weiske, of Halle, has undertaken to 
collect and arrange according to the categories of Koch's grammar, the articular 
infinitives occurring in Plato, Thukydides, Xenophon and the Attic orators. 
He has not gone into the matter of proportion as I have done, so that his paper 
does not serve to correct the results reached by my pupils and myself. See 
Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1878, and Am. Journ. 
of Phil. Ill, 193-202. Nor has he noticed the occurrence of such rarities 
as the fut. articular inf. and the articular inf. with av. The nominative 
infinitive he considers to have little grammatical interest, a point in which 
many will not agree with him, as the transition of the inf. from dat. to ace. and 
from ace. to nominative deserves the most careful study, and would have been 
furthered by a complete list. It is doubtless true, as Dr. Weiske says, that the 
development of the articular infinitive checked the development of the abstract 
substantive in Greek, but we must remember that abstract substantive and 
infinitive do not cover each other, and when we look over the complete list 
that Dr. Weiske gives of the articular accusative infinitives, we find that a very 
small percentage of the verbs cited have not a corresponding abstract substan- 
tive. 

Of the advantages which the infinitive has over the abstract subst. I have 
written already, and I will not repeat here what is tolerably evident to any one 
who thinks on the subject. Dr. Weiske speaks of the ' leichtigkeit des satz- 
baues ' attained by the use of the articular infinitive. If he means by ' leich- 
tigkeit ' ' compactness ' I should agree with him, but I have shown sufficiently 
that the articular infinitive is really a norm of artificiality and that an excessive 
use of it toughens the style. 1 On the chapter of the use of the abstract sub- 
stantive and the articular infinitive in combination, Dr. Weiske has touched 
but lightly. He says the articular inf. is often combined by means of mi 
with a preceding substantive in the same case, the infin. giving the narrower, 
the subst. the wider sense. This, he says, is especially common in Dem- 
osthenes. So 8, 12: ri)v /lev ex&pav ml to jiovTw.odcu mSkvuv ; 18, 296: rrjv 
6" i'Xexrdepiav ml fujSkva exsiv Seanorrjv airotv ; 20, 45 : rijv ■Kpoftvpiav ml to avrbv 
htmyyulanevov ivoieiv; 57, 2 : tov mipbv 6e ml to napw^vvQai ttjv tzoXiv npbg t&s 
intotynfy'wei*;. He might have added that this is in exact conformity with 
Demosthenes' way of working out a problem before his audience, who are 

1 Dionysios makes a similar remark about the excessive use of the gen. absol. in Isaios (De 
Isae. Iud. p. 598). 
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made to sympathize with him as he feels his way to a just expression. The 
references are arranged without any regard to period or department or author, 
and the whole mass would need to be worked over again to get an historical 
result. 

According to Dr. Weiske the school grammar should enter under the accusa- 
tive the constructions with iroieiv, fevysiv, Qvl&TTeadai, $o/}eiodat, KaXslv, vopifctv, 
and the accusative of reference ' as to ' ; under the genitive the complementary 
use with such words as afiwapia, Mem, aireipia, (Wfa, dvvapig, kdiapdg, st-ovoia, 
eiridvpia, epwf, mipo^, napaSeiypa, npotyaoiQ, cr/pslov, rsupqpiov, <p6(5cg and jpwof ; 
among the verbs frequently combined with the gen. of the art. inf. airiao-ftca, — 
im/tefalo&at, apefalv — ptrix uv — tm&v/ieiv — airocrepelv, arrexeiv, ancM&TTUv, 
atyloTao-dai; among the adjectives atrtoc, Kvpwg, agios. He is right when he 
says that the gen. of comparison occurs frequently in the articular infinitive, 
but I must demur to the recommendation of the gen. absol. which is a compar- 
atively rare construction, for reasons given, Am, Jour. Phil. Ill 198. The 
examples adduced are Thuk. 3, 2, 3; Lys. 12,13; Isokr. 3, 6 ; 6, 3 ; Xen. Mem. 
2, 1, 8; Plat. Euthydem. 285 E, Gorg. 509 E; Polit. 310 E; Kriton 49 D ; 
Charm. 164 E ; Dem. 5, 2; 20, 25 ; 23, 13; 25, 17; 61, 28. Against these we 
must pit the large number of ace. participles with the simple infinitive, which 
is the normal construction. The dative artic. inf. is far less common than the 
genitive for the best of reasons (see Am. Journ. of Phil. Ill 201). The inf. is 
a dative still. The most important use is the dative of cause. Dr. Weiske 
also emphasises the combination with kvuvrioc, diatyipsiv, ^p^criJtM. 

The chapter on prepositions with the articular infinitive is not without its 

interest. Of course the plastic uses of the prepositions are excluded. There 

is no avd (which is scarce enough, in prose, as it is), no Kara with the gen., no 

a/i(j>i (which has little scope in prose), no virip with ace, no napi with dat. (which 

is closely limited at any rate), no irapa with gen. or dat.; napa with ace. is rare. 

J,vv, which we have learned to exclude practically from model Attic prose, is 

cited with dat. by W. from Dem. 8, 65 : pi) cvv ev ireirovSoTuv rav -woTCkav 'Oaw- 

diarv ru Horldaiav napnovcdat, but cvv ev ireTrov&orov is a rude quasi-compound 

(like ovr' ev Tcoielv) and the dative depends on the totality. 

v B. L. G. 



